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Tue person who has just rendered himself infamous by his 
attempt upon the life of the President was, at one period of his 
checkered existence, connected with life insurance. He held 
subordinate positions in two or three different companies, but 
did not retain either for any great length of time. He occasion- 
ally wrote for the insurance journals, but his articles possessed 
no special merit, being accepted by the publishers rather with a 
view to aiding him pecuniarily than because they were valuable. 
He was known as an eccentric fellow, having a fair education, 
but lacking a balance wheel to make his talents available. He 
finally drifted away from the insurance business, and was lost 
sight of till his frantic attempt to assassinate President Garfield 
brought him to mind. 





Mucu has been said of late in regard to insurance of profits, 
and some companies have gone quite extensively into the busi- 
ness, while the managers of others condemn it as unsound in 
principle, and calculated to increase incendiarism. What has 
been done thus far has been more of an experiment than any- 
thing else, and, in the absence of experience, it is quite proble- 
matical whether profit insurance can be prosecuted with safety. 
In England they are now agitating the question whether or not 
underwriters can safely insure the commercial community 
against bad debts. If the English debtor class is as loose in 
morals as it is in this country, we should say decidedly that such 
insurance cannot be done with safety. There is with us alto- 
gether too great latitude given to debtors; there is too little. in- 
quiry as to the antecedents and character of persons seeking 
credit, and too great a desire on the part of commercial men to 
sell their goods, even to unknown persons, for fear some one 
else will get the start of them. If a manufacturer or wholesale 
dealer could get insurance-for all debts due him, there would be 
still less discrimination used than there is now, thecredit system 
would be more extended, and the result would be disastrous to 
those underwriters who accepted the hazards and to the business 
community in general. Credit is an essential factor in the 
Prosperity of this country, but it needs to be extended with cau- 
tion and discrimination. The country is full of ambitious per- 
sons who are trying to do a large business on a small capital ; 
they live beyond their means in their efforts to appear as well 
a8 their neighbors; many of them are deficient in business 
training, and a majority of them are stretching their credit to 





an unreasonable extent. For underwriters to attempt to insure 
the debts of men of this stamp--and they are about the only 
ones whose indebtedness needs guaranteeing by insurance— 
would be to invite bankruptcy. The experiment may be worth 
trying in Great Britain, where the laws and customs are more 
strict than they are here, but the companies that would under- 
take to insure bad debts in this country would make ducks and 
drakes of their capital in short order. If some one will devise 
a system of insurance against legislative corruption it will be of 
far greater benefit to the community. Underwriters would be- 
come liberal patrons of a company that would insure them 
against corrupt legislation every winter. 





Ir would naturally be supposed that men whose livés are de- 
voted to the plate glass business would be chary of throwing 
stones. But we have seen, in this country, the persons who 
deal in plate glass insurance hurling the biggest kind of legisla- 
tive rocks at each other during the past winter, while similar 
organizations in Europe are also engaged in a warfare. There 
appears to be something in the plate glass business that sets 
people on edge ; each man seems to feel that he stands in a slip- 
pery place, and is apparently afraid he will break through and 
be damaged ; consequently each seems to be striving to keep 
his own hold of the brittle substance by pushing his neighbor 
overboard. If the companies of this country would spend half 
as much ‘time, energy and money in advertising their business 
as they have in throwing obstructions in the way of each other, 
they would find the business more profitable, and have all of it 
they could attend to. It is an easy matter to quarrel—any two 
persons can do it that feel so inclined—but it requires wisdom 
and self control to go about your business, not minding the little 
jealousies excited by your success, or the petty obstacles that are 
thrown in your way. It is a great deal easier to tear down than 
it is to build up, and there is no doubt but the plate glass compa- 
nies on both sides of the water have inflicted serious injury upon 
themselves by the contentions they have indulged in. If they 
would combine upon measures to inspire public confidence in 
the general business of plate glass insurance, they would find so 
much to do that they would have no time for quarreling. As 
nearly all the State legislatures have adjourned, we hope there 
will be an end to the strife between the American plate glass 
insurers. 





THE story that people have been making a tremendous rush 
to get their lives and property insured since the appearance of 
the comet, turns out to be without foundation. Like the comet’s 
own tail, this one is thin, very thin. Confidence in the stability 
of the order of things, has gone up several points since Sunday, 
June 19. Old and cautious operators in the street stand ready 
to take all the stock in the earth, that is offered. They hold 
that our planet has piled up such an almost superfluous surplus 
that the biggest fire likely to occur can no more shake it than 
Brother Bowen's little article in the Independent can upset the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. It is said that quite an insur- 
ance boom was started in Hartford from Mark Twain’s sensa- 
tional account of the solidity of the comet, in opposition to the 
gaseous theory held by most other astronomers; but this also 
has abated within a day or two, from doubts thrown both on 
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Mark’s veracity and his competency as an observer. The great 
humorist’s neighbors are understood to have affirmed that he 
was in a state of coma during the entire time of his alleged ob- 
servations—coma produced by the peculiar quality of the object 
glass through which he viewed the celestial tramp. This may 
be mere gossip, and probably is, but it certainly modified the 
rush to the insurance offices, and quieted the palpitating hearts 
of doctors, actuaries and adjusters. Let us all keep our heads 
on. Even now the comet shows a tendency to split in two, and 
soon there will be nothing left of it in space but a fading shim- 
mer of light and a disagreeable smell, as when some rotten co- 
operative company explodes and is seen no more. 





THOSE speculative individuals who are running co-operative 
delusions and calling them life insurance companies, lay great 
stress upon the fact that they do not ask advance premiums, but 
levy assessments, as deaths occur, upon surviving members, and 
that in consequence their members have their premiums in their 
own pockets instead of their being in the treasury of a life com- 
pany ; they ignore all reserves and surplus, and scout the idea 
that compound interest is an important factor to be considered 
in making provision for the fulfilment of their contracts. Had 
all the co-operatives, whose careers were as brief as they were 
deceptive, taken into account these essential matters of reserve, 
surplus and compound interest, they might have achieved long 
lives and useful careers. To show how important a factor com- 
pound interest is in life insurance proper, we present the fol- 
lowing table showing the premium receipts, total income, and 
total payments to policyholders during 1880, of a few of the 
more prominent life insurance companies that are conducted 
upon scientific principles : 








} 
Premiums 
Received. 


Total Payments 


Total Income. 'o 
Policyholders. 


Name or Company. 








tna, of Hartford 

Connecticut Mutual 

Mutual, New York 

Mutual Benefit, Newark } 
Northwestern Mutual, Miilwaukce.. 
Union Mutual, of Maine 


$2,699,018 
6,413,695 

13,160, 
4787,387 
2,180,510 
1,067,157 


$3,984,363 
,150, 
17,140,695 
5,801,482 
3,144,957 
I, 110,252 


$2,418,503 
5,247,283 
12,275,589 
3,866,379 
1,876,925 








The difference between premiums received and total income 
is made up of interest upon the judicious investments made by 
the managers of these companies. We might have extended 
this list considerably, but content ourselves with presenting the 
record of a few companies of different localities. It will be ob- 
served that the payments to policyholders in each instance ex- 
ceeded the premium receipts ; but for the interest account there 
would either have been a deficiency or policyholders would 
have received less. By accumulations of interest, and judicious 
management of principal and interest, the assets of the regular 
companies have increased from year to year, and, at the same 
time, policyholders have been liberally dealt with. These fig- 
ures show most conclusively that the question of interest is one 
that cannot be ignored, and any system of life insurance that 
attempts to do so is fallacious, and in the end will be a dis- 
astrous failure. When the co-operatives talk about their mem- 
bers keeping their premiums in théir own pockets, and only 

aying them out as assessments are made upon them, they talk 





bosh and nonsense. It is the aggregation of premiums. 
and the compound interest factor, the earnings of assets, 
being constantly added to the original sum and rein. 
vested with wisdom and guarded with vigilance—that gives 
financial stability and character to the regular life companies, 
and enables them to carry out to the letter every contract en. 
tered into by them, _ The interest factor in life insurance repre- 
sents the difference between solvency and insolvency ; between 
life insurance that insures and that which is made up*of broken 
promises. 





‘“ THE fire is supposed to have originated in a defective flue. 
That is the verdict of the jury over the charred remains of many 
a pretentious and expensive building, and it is often a just ver- 
dict. The modern flue, as put up by the bricklayer “as he 
runs,” is apt to be a delusion and a snare. Only give it 
time to examine the situation and it is almost certain to take a 
warm revenge for the slight put upon its dignity and import. 
ance. To construct a building without stinting the cost in any 
other respect, and then to leave the products of combustion 
within it to find their way skyward through circuitous and un- 
defended holes among the walls, may be likened to launching 
and loading a great steamship which has a bottom made of hem- 
lock shingles. Ana yet mints of money are constantly invested 
in houses of this sort. If the alleged architects were the avow- 
ed enemies of the insurance companies, they could scarcely de- 
vise a better plan of campaign against them. As a matter of 
course, when policies are applied for on this kind of buildings, 
the underwriters are solemnly assured that the chimneys and 
flues are sound as the Bank of England, and as much above sus- 
picion as Cesar’s wife. And it is difficult, if not practically 
impossible in most cases, to disprove the statement. The insur- 
ance effected on buildings of this description.is of the architect- 
ural death-bed variety, except that it does not give the fire 
companies the advantages held by their life brethren in Penn- 
sylvania. The owners and builders know of what flimsy stuff 
those concealed flues are made, but they are not paid for taking 
the confiding underwriter into their confidence. Perhaps fifty 
per cent of the chimneys in dwellings of moderate cost are not 
plastered on the inside, and often the same happy-go-lucky faith 
in Providence marks the outside, in rooms not intended for 
occupancy. The bricks are there, and a little mortar to promote 
their friendship. Why should we not believe in bricks—and a 
little mortar? To be sure thé bricks get hot sometimes, and the 
unifying mortar tends to break and tumble out of its place ; but 
let us not worry. If we are not foreordained to burn we shall 
not burn. Besides we are insured; and what are the insurance 
companies for if not to turn real estate into cash by discounting 
the ashes? Meanwhile the treacherous flue roars and whistles 
with the wind, and in due time starts a “‘ mysterious conflagra- 
tion.” When the fun is over the melancholy adjuster comes and 
contemplates the debris, looking like a doctor at a funeral, or 
Marius at the ruins of Carthage. In the last act the interested 
company. or companies, settle on the best terms they can get. 
But the money flew needlessly up.the flue. A better flue and it 
had not flown at all. The moral is easy to draw as a goat 
wagon or a comic cartoon :—There should be a more rigid en- 
forcement of the law on the subject of chimneys, and less haste 
on the part of the companies to insure architectural pigs in thin 
brick bags. 
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EXPLOSIONS AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


COUNTRY doctor is rarely or never a great surgeon. 

There is not a sufficient variety in his practice to make 
him one. The same is true of men who run along in the ordin- 
ary grooves of any profession. A young fire underwriter or 
insurance agent may be fairly booked in the common-place in- 
cidents of his business, yet be unfortunately ignorant of points, 
which, although rarely applicable in a given locality, should not 
be omitted from the list of his accomplishments. The knowl- 
edge of the relation of the various kinds of explosions to fire 
policies should be included in this catalogue. 

At the very outset of a discussion of this question, a clear 
distinction must be made between explosions which legally 
affect fire companies and those which do not, In order to ren- 
der a fire insurance company liable for the effects of an explo- 
sion the disaster must in some way be partially or wholly due 
to the presence of fire. There must be an actual ignition of the 
exploding substance ; hence explosions of steam boilers, or of 
vapor from its own pressure, apart from any evidence of actual 
ignition, have been generally adjudged as not coming within the 
scope of the fire insurance contract. This is true even when it 
is plain enough that the explosion resulted from an undue 
amount of fire in the furnace under the boiler. But it must be 
remembered, that when the explosion scatters the burning coals 
from the furnace, so as to set fire to surrounding objects, this 
constitutes an exception to the legal doctrine above stated; es- 
pecially when the presence of fire, or of objects charred by fire, 
which could not be occasioned by steam, give proof of the fact. 

Among the explosions on record which have occasioned loss 
to the fire companies, are those connected with chemical com- 
pounds and processes. The most serious case of the kind on 
record occurred in England in 1854, and is known as the Gates- 
head and Newcastle fire. On the river Tyne, on the Gateshead 
side, stood a worsted mill and a bonded warehouse, adjoining 
each other. The warehouse was accepted by the insurance 
companies as a fireproof structure, and insured on that basis. 
It contained at the time vast quantities of chemical substances, 
none of them held to be of an explosive character, and no two 
or more of them when mixed would produce an explosive com- 
pound. A fire started in the mill and presently crumbled away 

‘the brick wall between it and the bonded warehouse, heating 
the iron lining of the warehouse red hot, but causing no explo- 
sion. At last the water thrown by the firemen reached the 
heated chemicals and a terrible explosion instantly followed. 
The burning fragments of the building set fire to the shipping 
in the river, and the burning vessels in their turn set fire to the 
houses on the Newcastle side ; the entire affair entailing losses 
upon the insurance companies to the extent of $3,000,000, 
which were paid without serious dispute. Subsequent investi- 
gation showed that the water poured upon the saline elements 
of the chemicals gave them the explosive power which made so 
disastrous a manifestation. 

Another set of conditions resulted in 1867 in a serious explo- 
sion. By means of a chemical process oil was being extracted 
from “ shoddy” when the vapor ignited, and the premises were 
burned. The insurance policy, having accepted the risk of 
explosion, save inthe case of ordinary illuminating gas, legal 
proceedings ended in a judicial decision that the company was 
not liable. It has also been held that an insurance company is 
not liable when a building is destroyed by an explosion. 





As to danger trom fireworks—an interesting question to the 
American public at least once a year—it has been variously 
handled by the insurance companies at different times. It is 
common to limit the amount of gunpowder which may be kept 
on the premises without forfeiture of the policy, and in some 
places—as now in Philadelphia—the municipal authorities 
sometimes act in the interest of the companies in their efforts to 
prevent fire from this source. 

A very interesting theme concerning explosive fires is that of 
the ignition of dust in flour mills and other factories where the 
air is filled with finely pulverized matter. Although the history 
of such fires dates back to the beginning of extensive and rapid 
milling operations, the scientific explanation of their cause has 
only recently been made. Our readers may remember that Tue 
Spectator for May, 1879, contained a report, with illustra- 
tions, of a lecture by Professor Peck, of the University of Mich- 
igan, on the cause of the explosion in the Washburn Mills at 
Minneapolis, in which the true theory of dust explosions was 
set forth and demonstrated by experiments, and to that and to our 
other editorial comments in Tue Spectator of January, 1879, 
on a lecture uponthe same subject by Professor Striedenger 
before the Corps of Sappers and Miners, of the New York Fire 
Department, in which Professor Peck’s experiments were re- 
peated, we refer the underwriter who desires the best informa- 
tion yet given on dust fires and explosions. It is only necessary 
to add that the insurance companies have paid the losses in all 
cases of this kind, only making the premiums conform to the 
risk ; which, however, science will find means, no doubt, to 
lessen, and perhaps abolish. 

Explosions from ordinary illuminating gas are usually covered 
by fire insurance policies, with the proviso that the gas must not 
be manufactured on the premises, except in the cases of large 
works, to be made as safe as possible by various appliances, and 
where permission for such manufacture is granted the policy 
must state the fact. 

Gunpowder is capable of doing such a variety of mischief, 
direct and incidental, that its relation to an ordinary fire insur- 
ance policy is somewhat slow in gaining a legal definition; but 
the principle, other things being equal, is now pretty well 
settled that a policy against loss or damage by fire covers a loss 
arising in part from explosion and in part from combustion ot 
gunpowder on the premises. It has also been conceded by the 
courts, both in this country and in England, that when a build- 
ing is injured by a concussion of the air caused by an explosion 
of gunpowder in a contiguous building, such an injury is not 
covered by the policy ; but if the explosion had resulted from a 
fire upon the insured premises, the policy would cover both the 
direct fire loss and that by the explosion. 

The foregoing are among the prominent contingencies in 
which knowledge of the interactive force of circumstances and a 
discriminating judgment are needed in successful fire under- 
writing, and we commend them to all who are not yet too wise 
to learn. 





THE NATIONAL LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


HE SPECTATOR has, on several occasions recently, 
called attention to the methods that are being pursued by 
Furber, Griffin, ef ai/., to freeze out the policyholders in the 
National Life. Representatives of the company are going about 
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the country trying to buy its policies at a low figure, and, as an 
argument to induce policyholders to sell, make the most of the 
unsavory reputations which Furber and Griffin enjoy as insur- 
ance wreckers. As further proof of what we have said, we 
print the following letter received by us a day or two since: 

I want to ask your advice in regard to a policy which I have in the National 
Insurance Company, of Chicago, formerly Jay Cooke’s company. The company 
have a man on the road trying to buy up their own policies, and he offers me 
$140 for mine, which is a paid-up policy for $1000. It wasa ten annual pay- 
ment policy, and has been paid-up for three or four years. I have paid over $300 
in premiums. The agent makes out as bad a case for the company as he can, and 
to help this part, says that the manager is Chas. H. Griffin, who he intimates has 
not got a very good reputation, Would you advise taking the $140 for policy ? 

We omit the writer’s name, but can say that he is a gentle- 
man in a Western city prominently connected with an import- 
ant financial institution. In reply to his question, we would 
advise him not to sell his policy for the sum offered. Instead, he 
should notify Auditor Charles P. Swigert, of Illinois, of what is 
being done, and demand that he, as the officer charged with the 
supervision of insurance in that State, take measures to protect the 
policyholders in the National Life from the rapacity of the per- 
sons who now have control of it. If the statement made by 
them in January last is true, the company has assests sufficient 
to pay all its liabilities, including capital, dollar for dollar, and 
still have a small surplus left. It is safe to say, however, that 
unless there is a change of management soon, the policyholders 
will be left out in the cold. There is every indication that the 
process of wrecking the company is going on slowly but surely, 
and that not only are the policyholders being frozen out, but the 
assets of the company are being transferred in a most mys- 
terious manner. As proof of this latter statement we are in- 
formed that the following transfers of real estate have recently 
been made by the company to Van H. Higgins, law partner of 
Mr. Furber, and also a director of the company. 

June 15, 1881.—110 acres of land in the N. E. ¥ of section 
6, township 38 north, range 14 east, of third principal meridian, 
Consideration $1, and a promissory note for $12,000 payable in 
two years. Competent judges value this property at $1000 an 
acre. 

June 15, 1881.—Lot of about 35 acres adjoining the above. 
Consideration, $1 and a’ promissory note for $25,000 payable in 
two years. 

June 21, 1881.—East % of lot 7, B 36, original town of Chi- 
cago. This is a lot 40x 180 in one of the best business portions 
of Chicago, and at a low valuation is estimated to be worth 
fully $60,000, and, judiciously handled, will bring much more. 
The consideration given by Mr. Higgins for this was $1 and a 
promissory note for $35,000, payable in five years. 

It is an exceedingly suspicious circumstance to see the assets 
of a life insurance company controlled by such a notorious 
character as Furber being handed over in such large blocks to 
his law partner for a nominal consideration. These facts should 
be sufficient to warrant Auditor Swigert taking steps to save to 
the policyholders what is left of their property. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Rumors begin to thicken on the street once more about an impending 
new company, and this time the names of several prominent capitalists, 
some of them well known in connection with railroad enterprises, are 
mentioned. The affair, if serious, is being worked very quietly, and the 





probability is that whoever is the active party behind the scenes js only 
“feeling” the market, as the stock brokers say. If the opinions of the 
present companies are sounded the almost unanimous answer would be 
that the experiment of a new company at this time is doubtful, but all 
these considerations have been weighed and taken for what they are worth 
If we are not too late in the field, we would suggest as a name for the we 
company, ‘‘ The Dauntless,” or if that is not expressive enough, “ The 
Audacity.” 
* * * 

THREE storage warehouse fires within a month ought to round off the 
epidemic which, ever and anon, seems to prevail like a contagious dis. 
ease, in fires. The first was a semi-elevator risk and the last two storage 
stores, all written by the losers as merchandise at thirty-five cents. The 
machinery in the grain elevator store paid one per cent. If the insurance 
companies were governed by the influences and emotions which change 
the opinions of ordinary individuals, the lesson derived from these fires 
would quickly induce them to advance rates, but the most diligent 
inquiry fails to develop the slightest tendency in that direction: 
so far from this being the case we are assured that a line was renewed a 
a private storage warehouse in June at five cents less than the rate paid 
one year ago. Where is the hope of reform in the face of such facts as 


these ! 
*% *% * 


THE president of a leading company met a mercantile friend recently 
in his travels and lamented and denounced the depressed condition of fire 
jnsurance. He said that while merchants and manufacturers and bank- 
ers were all making money under the improved condition of business, 
that the fire companies were all in a state of demoralization and couldn't 
see any prospect of better times. His friend said he hoped his company 
made money in spite of the hardtimes. The reply was, “Oh, no, we’re 
as bad off as the rest.” The merchant raised his eyes, and with evident 
astonishment responded as follows: “ Then you area pretty set of fellows, 
I read in one of your sworn statements the other day that in 1880 your 
company made nearly $400,000 upon its insurance business independent 
of investments, and when I wanted to buy some of your stock found that 
it was lately sold at auction for twenty cents higher than last year. What 
do you mean by saying you can’t make money?” 

* * * 


THE Starin steamboat risks were offered through the street a few 
weeks ago and taken at a low rate by reputable companies, but it is well 
known that the companies which heretofore carried the most liberal lines 
on steamboat risks are now resolved upon an increase of rate. 


* * * 


THE ease and facility witht which a simple occurrence can be magnified 
into a disaster, was illustrated. last week Friday by the report circulated 
for some hours that the steamer Bristol en route from Fall River to New 
York had taken fire and been run aground in New London. The single 
grain of fact in this mountain of chaff, that the Bristol broke her rudder 
and was towed into New London for repairs only a few hours before the 
story was circulated relative to the Long Beach hotel being on fire. 


* *% * 


Some of the Brooklyn politicians are laying up treasures in heaven by 
going into the fire insurance business pretty largely. Senator Jacobs, 
Assemblyman Tallmadge, and latterly Ex-Controller Steinmetz are all 
embarked in that line, and it is rumored another legislator contemplates 
occupying the same field. The more the merrier. If there is any place 
where a man can get his insurance eye-teeth cut in a twinkling, itis 
Brooklyn. Perhaps when the politicians are all assembled as insurance 
agents, certain much needed improvements in the Brooklyn fire depart- 
ment may be secured. The Brooklyn Presidents have petitioned the 
Legislature for additional fire engines. Why not petition the politicians, 
it would be far easier and probably just as effective, or are they waiting for 
another big fire as a reminder? 

* * * 


Ong of the coolest pieces of impudence we have heard of lately came to 
our knowledge last week. A merchant from Rochester having heard that 
he could be insured here cheaper than at home while in this city com 
ceived the idea of trying the experiment. He was recommended to @ 
brokerage firm who met his offer of certain figures very gladly. He was 
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asked tocall the next morning. In the interim, the order was telegraphed 
to Rochester to a local agent, accepted and names of binding companies 
telegraphed back to New York. The Rochester man called the next day 
and was gratified to learn that his order was completed in such good com- 
panies and went away muttering to himself: ‘Curse them Rochester 
I'll teach them how to put up the rate on me.” 


agents. 
* % * 


Tue next English company which is expected to land upon this shore 
will be probably the City of London, a new office lately organized in the 
city of the same name. Its general manager is L. C. Phillips, Esq., for 
many years foreign fire clerk of the Commercial Union Assurance Co, 
Mr. Phillips is well acquainted with the United States. Through a former 
residence in the Western States, and from his supervision of the Com- 
mercial Union’s extensive American business, is thoroughly posted upon 
the most desirable kinds of risks to be written in this country. We notice 
in a recent account of a meeting of the shareholders of the company in 
London, that the chairman mentioned the fact that the company had al- 
ready received five applications to represent the company in the United 
States. If this be the case, before the company is out of its swaddling 
clothes, what a rush there will be a few weeks hence when Mr. Phillips 
lands upon these shores with the avowed intention of establishing an 


agency. 7 a . 
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NOTWITHSTANDING a savage attack upon the Metropole, in a French 

insurance paper, we are informed that there are twenty eager applicants 

who aspire to represent the company in New York, and that hundreds of 

New York risks have been sent to Manager Paige, in Boston, to be writ- 
ten there, and declined by him without an exception. 
* * % 


Tue problem of low interest upon investments is going to trouble cur 
friends of the fire insurance as well as the life offices in the near future, 
if indeed, it doesn’t crop-out as a vexation in the July 1st statements. 
They have about exhausted the benefits of the enhanced value of govern- 
ments as shown in January, and their net surplus figures must, in com- 
parison, represent the rise or fall of the business since that date. Low 
interest means diminished income and, to many of the smaller offices this 
is an item of importance, especially when taken in connection with re- 
duced income from other sources as well. 

* * * 


One of New York’s well known local companies in the hap-hazard in- 
surance business, during the past week, wrote a frame dwelling house risk 
in Elizabeth, N. J., at 8 cents per year, with ten per cent off, 16 cents for 
three years being optional. The company in question, although heretofore 
surprisingly successful in its operations, will some morning wake up to 
find that it has waded too deep into the slough of rate reduction. 

* & * 


WE were permitted to inspect the loss record of a prominent company 
last week, which showed not a single loss upon Manhattan Island for the 
six months ending June 30, against a very handsome premium income. 
The company’s local losses were all in Brooklyn,and Greenpoint, and it 
caused the secretary to swear a round oath as he contemplated the ridicu- 
lous rates received in these suburbs, and the losses sustained. He was 
justified in claiming that the local business of New York standing by 
itself has enriched the company, and will in the course of, years enrich al| 
the companies which have wit, sagacity and vim enough to get it on their 
books. Our critic is a veteran who believes in New York, but has no 
faith in its nearest neighbors. 


* * * 

A FIRE policy for a short term at a round rate was issued on four horses 
while in the Sheepshead Bay race course stable a fortnight ago, covering 
$10,000 on each horse. Evidently a ‘‘total loss or nothing” policy in case 
of fire. One company took the entire sum and made its premium clear. 


* * * 


THERE are several rumors flying around about the organization of new 
Companies in England whose chief purpose is to engage in American 
business, They are purely speculative although backed by a round capital, 
Sufficient to comply with American laws. The plethora of capital in the 
money centres of Great Britain and the diversion of large funds from in- 
vestments in mortgages on landed,property has led to a spirit of specula- 





tion which seems to have taken hold of insurance shares with avidity. 
Based upon this tendency, certain speculative promoters have taken con- 
tracts to organize insurance companies for a percentage upon the capital 
and as they know how to tempt the avaricious Briton, it is not strange if 
some present inchoate concerns should succeed in foisting themselves 
upon the unsuspecting public. If they risk their capital in America, why 
should we complain ? 


* * * 


THE companies interested in the insurance on the Eagle Pencil Com- 
pany premises will be gratified to learn that the drying-room which has 
caused several small fires has been removed. 

* * « 

It is a fact not generally known that several of the foreign companies 
doing business in this country continue to re-insure their excess lines out- 
side of this State in companies in Europe not admitted to business in this 
State. Weare informed that a German office ‘‘gives off” one-half of each 
risk of this class to a Swiss company. 

* * * 


In view of a recent wholesale resignation of local trustees, it may occur 
to the officers and stockholders in fire insurance companies that it is their 
prerogative to manage, or at least to prefer to manage, their companies’ 
business in their own way, even though that way may not please creditors 
far from the head office. Should the Home, of New York, establish itself 
in Liverpool and, for convenience sake, appoint a local board of trustees in 
that city, it could hardly be expected that Messrs. Martin, Wilmarth, 
Heald and Washburn would permit the Liverpool fellows to over-ride their 
wishes. In the very free comments connected with a recent case this 
should be kept in mind. , 
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ALBUMINURIA IN PERSONS APPARENTLY HEALTHY. 


REPORT OF JoHN Munn, M.D., TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
UniITepD STATEs LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FIRST PAPER. 


F% several years past it has been the custom of many Life Insurance 
Companies to require an examination of urine, only in cases where 
the amount of insurance applied for was large, or where, from the personal 
history or physical appearance, a kidney difficulty was suspected. Upon 
examination of the mortality records we have found that nearly 10 per 
cent of all the deaths of policyholders in the United States Life Insurance 
Company occurred from Bright’s disease, so that it was considered judi- 
cious to require an examination of urine in as many cases as possible, 
with the view of ascertaining in what percentage of applicants the urine 
was abnormal. This work was undertaken in the latter part of 1877. So 
many cases of albuminuria were discovered among those presenting them- 
selves for insurance as to warrant the belief that an examination of urine 
is necessary and should be required in the case of each applicant, and 
accordingly such an order was issued by the executive. is furnished 
the opportunity to study the urine of persons apparently in perfect health, 
and it was determined to make careful records of each case, using the 
most delicate means possible to detect any variation from the normal con- 
dition. 

For our purpose, it was necessary to be able to discover albuminuria in 
its incipiency, and to do this special precautions were taken. It was 
found det after having boiled urine and added to it nitric acid, albumen, 
even when present in considerabie quantity, might easily be overlooked if 
the test tube was not perfectly clean and bright, or if it were not held in 
light properly shaded. It is not sufficient to hold the tube before a dark 
background as is sometimes done, as the light from the window or burner 
dazzles the eye. It is nece that the light enter the room through a 
comparatively small opening, and that it fall upon the test tube in such 
a manner as to allow the eye of the observer to rest upon a background 
entirely dark. 

The importance of this a for the detection of cloudiness in a 
fluid may be readily appreciated when we remember how completely filled 
with floating particles the atmosphere appears when sunlight enters a dark 
room through a small aperture, while in the same room with open win- 
dows the air seems perfectly clear. 

After many experiments, the following method has been found to an- 
swer the purpose fully: I have placed immediately below the window- 

lass, and extending up to it, alarge square of black pasteboard. The 
dark window shade is drawn down to meet the upper margin of this paste- 
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board, and then carried out at the bottom to a distance of about one foot. 
Immediately under this the test tube is held. In this manner none but 
reflected light meets the eye. If any one will place in a perfectly clean 
test tube urine containing a considerable quantity of albumen, boil the 
upper portion, incline the tube to an angle of 45 degrees, allow two or 
three drops of nitric acid to trickle down to the bottom, hold before an 
open window, or an unshaded burner, and afterwuris place in light re- 
flected as described above, he will lose his faith in tests for albumen as 
ordinarily undertaken. 

The acid should be carefully added, drop by drop, while the tube is in 
the reflected light, as in this manner the test is far more delicate. It has 
also appeared that albumen in urine, alkaline, neutal, or even faintly 
acid, will not be readily detected ; the urine must be distinctly acid, and 
when it is not, should be rendered so by the addition of acetic acid, and 
thoroughly well shaken before boiling. Unless this prec tution is taken, 
albumen will be overlooked in many cases. 

It is also necessary that the urine be allowed to stand qui: tly in the test 
tube. at least five minutes after the nitric acid is added, at the expiration 
of which time, if no cloudiness appears, it may safe’y be pronounced 
non-albuminous. 

The fo.lowing table is made up of cases coming under my own 
observation. In each the heart and lungs were found to be nor- 
mal, and nothing could be lcarned from the past history to lead to the 
suspicion that albuminuria existed ; furthermore, the physical appearance 
in every case (with perhaps two exceptions) indicated a-healthy condition. 
Each one considered himself in perfect health and really appeared as if he 
were. They were all excluded solely on account of albuminur’a, and 
formed eleven per cent of those presenting themselves to me for examina- 
tion. In nearly every case two or more specimens taken at different times 
were examined and albumen found in each. 

In a number of cases the applicant having been advised of the cause of 
rejection, returned to me saying that his fz-mily physician had examined a 
specimen of his urine and found it perfectly normal. I have been able, 
however, in a a few such instances (indeed, whenever a personal interview 
has been had), to convince the physician that the examination as made by 
him would nct have detected any but a considerable quantity of albumen, 
and great surprise was expressed on demonstrating the ease with which it 
is possible to overlook albumen, unless proper care is taken in the 
analysis. Such experiences have strengthened the conviction that tests as 
ordinarily made are far from being reliable I make this assertion boldly. 

While it is impossible to deduce definite conclusioas from the limited 
number of cases here given, it is interesting to note that albuminuria was 
found as frequently in the young as in the old, haif the number being un- 
der forty-five years of age ; that in nearly half the number there was exces- 
sive weight ; that the pulse was rapid in nearly all, though very little im- 
portance may be attached to this ; casts were found in but two cases. 
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* Applied for insurance and was accepted in December, 1877, no examination of urine. 
Applied _again in three months, but was rejected, both sugar and albumen being found in 
urine. Died three months later. 


There is great difference of opinion as to what the clinical significance 
of albuminuria really is, but that it should exist in eleven per cent of a 
large number of individuals considering themselves perfectly healthy, and 
with no discoverable cause for its presence, is a fact worthy of considera- 
tion. As no discomfort is produced by it, our attention as physicians is 
not called to these cases, unless other manifestation of disease appear. 
Consequently such cases are very rarely observed. It is proposed to keep 
the cases here noted, together with such others as may come to my notice, 
under close observation; to examine the urine from time to time, and 
note whatever changes occur in it, and in the general condition of the 
individual. By pursuing this plan for a number of years consecutively, 
we may hope to ascertain a little more definitely the real significance of 
albuminuria. 





From the investigations thus far made, the followin 
warranted : 

1. Albuminuria does exist in a far greater proportion of individ 
parently in perfect health than is ordinarily supposed. 

2. The method of testing as precrete A practised fails to detect 
but a considerable quantity of albumen ; it is absolutely necessary to = 
light properly shaded. y 10 use 

3. The urine, if not distinctly acid, must be rendered so before boili , 

4. In an alkaline urine, unless properly acidulated before boilin — 
least five minutes must elapse after adding the nitric acid before it is vale 
to pronounce it non-albuminous. ad 

The early morning specimen frequently contains no albumen, while tha 
voided later in the day does ; consequently a morning specimen which 
physicians usually require for analysis, is not to be depended on in testin 
for albumen. 8 

6. Carelessness in procuring specimens (these often being received in 
an unclean vessel, or placed in a partially cleansed bottle), and the foul 
test tubes unfortunately used by many physicians, render the analysis un. 
trustworthy. 

The vessel receiving and conveying the urine, and the test tubes used 
in testing it, must be absolutely clean. The reagents used be chemically 
pure. 


& Conclusions seem 


uals ap. 


Nore.—An unclean urine receptacle favors the production of bacteria whi i 
myriads after the vessel has stood a few hours in genes temperature. Th pe 
fluid em many successive layers of filter paper will not remove these organisms suffi- 
ciently, and there is no means at present known by which they can be eliminated, exce 
by filtering the urine through porous clay. : 


. 7 it 
As this is not practicable, fresh i 
should be used in testing for albumen. a. ely 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLEVELAND. 


» The Straw and Bricks Question—The Rulings of the Union—Mysterious Insurance 
Influences Pervading Ohio—Humbugging the Dear People—T he Co-operative Life 
Folks Keeping very Shady—Entertaining and Lively Gossip, and Profound 
Analysis of Current Events. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


A GooD many years ago a remnant of a very ancient people put it upon 
cord that making “‘ bricks without straw” was a mighty hard task. Those 
ancient Israelites must have been a pretty easy sort of people. If theyhad 
been half as sharp as some of their descendants they would have swapped 
a“ tale of bricks” with their Egyptian task-masters for a load of straw, 
and then put the same “ tale” into the count the next day, thus beating the 
descendant of Pharaoh out of the straw, and at the same time getting 
credit for the bricks. 

It goes without saying that a very similar trick was attempted by a ven- 
dor of ready-made clothing, who settled his damage by water with one 
adjuster of the three companies represented upon a basis of twenty-five 
dollars total loss, and then swore to a loss of three hundred dollars upon 
the same stocks with the adjuster of the other two companies, and to save 
his neck finally settled upon the last adjuster’s own terms—and came very 
near paying for the straw and losing the credit for the bricks. 

Just now there is a little feeling in some localities over the rulings of 
the Union. In Akron the Buckeye Works adopted a form of policy which 
was acceptable to most of the companies, and nearly the entire line was 
placed with Union companies. A manager of one of the latter was so well 
pleased with the form and the rate that he authorized over his own signa- 
ture a line larger than most companies carried on the risk, and this pattic- 
ular manager was no green boy, but one of the most successful of Western 
managers. All went well until some theoretical chap who chanced to get 
a small line suddenly woke up to the idea that the form of policy was too 
blankety, and, to show his smartness, rushed to the bulletin for co-opeta- 
tion. The weather soon became so sultry that even the manager who had 
authorized the full line was compelled to write his agent to give up his 
policy. One by one of the loyal folks pulled out and let the risk go, but 
to-day “‘ Euclid” is credibly informed that a number of Union companies 
still remain on the risk with the form unchanged. 

A well-known State agent of a prominent company authorised a full 
line on the same risk, and the company accepted it but finally had to order 
up the policy. Said a leading local agent in a lively Ohio city te 
cently, ‘‘ Who is running this Union movement anyway? Now, I had the 
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—and—naming a number of prominent companies—on a certain risk and 
not a word of objection was heard for several weeks, either to the form or 
rate, until suddenly letters came in from all of them demanding a change 
of form of policy or cancel. Now, I didn’t do either, I've been through 
that mill before, I lost a large part of my business to non-boarders during 
the old National Board regsme, but I don’t get caught on that hook again.” 
What did you do with the policies ? was the query. ‘‘Do with them?” 
was the reply, ‘‘ I just put every one of them into non-union companies 
and there they are to-day. I have a good line of non-union companies 
and I intend to keep them.” “ Don’t you like the old standard companies 
better?” “ Certainly I do, I have represented them for many years and like 
the managers, but this ‘liking’ don’t pay office rent and bread and butter 
when they order good risks canceled at the behest of some theoretical 
cuss who knows nothing of the needs of a local agency, or what really 
constitutes a good risk. This co-operation is all well enough as a theory, 
but when, as in our town, there are enough non-union and mutual com- 
panies to do the business, it just co-operates all the business out of our 
agency.” Now there are many grains of hard sense in what that agent 
says, and our companies would do well to read them over and see what 
there is in Ohio to fight against. Itis reported that some of the mutual 
brethren are not only in deep, but in mighty hot, water. Losses have been 
uncomfortably numerous the past year, and the result will culminate in a 
good round assessment. Some of them have been putting off the evil 
day, and have borrowed money to tide over present necessities for several 
years. This has kept down the assessments and given color to the argu- 
ment that the mutual system is cheaper than the cash. Some of them be- 
gin to realize that borrowing is not paying, and that the accumulated 
loans will of themselves call fora large assessment to wipe them out. 
When to this accumulation of liabilities is added an increase loss account, 
the prospect for cheap insurance is not so apparent. There is a deal of 
humbug anyway in this cry of some of the mutuals of “doing business at 
cost,” and working for the benefit of the dear people of Ohio, who don’t 
care a cent for any of them. It is pretty cheap at the best, and unworthy 
the name of underwriters. It was currently reported that the mutual 
brethren were about to meet in solemn conclave to discuss the “ good of 
the order,” but the meeting didn’t materialize and THe SpecTatTor lost a 
meaty item. 

The co-operative life folks are keeping very shady just now. A year or 
so ago the hotels and cars were full of the disciples of the new faith, and 
converts were made easy. But the people became full to satiety of the 
arrant humbugging of some of their advocates and quietly went back 
upon the entire plan. A few of the old standard co-operatives still doa 
fair business, collect their assessments and pay their losses and aim to do 
an honest conservative business. Their imitators, and once their name 
was legion, have dropped out one by one, and left the field to those who 
started in with the honest intention of giving an honest contract and living 
up to it. 

J. Gano Wright, son of our ex-Insurance Commissioner, and who as- 
sisted his father in the State Department is now travelling for Manager 
Magill, of the Phoenix. He has a right good company and a manager 
who thinks that nothing ever was made like the “time tried and fire 
tested” New success makes people somewhat egotistical, and still there 
are many wrongs in this world, far less commendable than the honest 
pride which grows out of successful undertakings. Mr. Magill has made 
asuccess of the Phoenix and Mr. Wright can congratulate himself in 
working for a person who understands what modern underwriting 
means, 

It is remarkable how old we are and old impressions will stick. Quite 
a large number of agencies in Ohio were severely scuttled during the 
fight between board and non-board companies several years ago, and those 
who were hurt the most were the really honest loyal men whe wouldn't 
“carry double.” The men who affected to be ‘ wise in their day and 
generation,” went through the fracas and gained in business, but to say 
that they were honest toward their local board, and fair toward their com- 
Petitors, would be straining too much of a point for truthfulness. Re- 
cently the Union issued a circular regarding extra charges for night work, 
and many of the agents seem to think this with other movements is about 
to be a repetition of old national board times, and they are hedging by 
taking in companies foreign to the Union. Here is a work for the special 
agents to do. These men know the object of the Union and know that it 
1S not intended to crush out the loyal agents, or drive the insurance into 
non-union companies, but rather to sustain and support the local agents 





in their efforts to promote correct practices in their daily work. The 
Union has done much good in many directions, and the State force can 
do much toward removing wrong impressions, and aiding it in its work 
of reforming the evils which continually creep into the business of under- 
writing. The Union is simply the voice of their own company, and what 
helps one aids the other. Evcwip. 


CLEVELAND, une 21, 1881. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Incendiary Fires In Lancaster—The Authorities and Insurance Companies Consids 
ing the Subject—New Insurance Buildings in Philadelphia—The Season for 
Fokes Among Insurance Officials. 





[From OuR OwN CoRRESPONDENT.] 

THE insurance agents doing business in Lancaster, Penn., have pre- 
sented a paper to the Mayor requesting him and the city councils to take 
measures for the suppression of incendiarism in that city, and impressing 
upon them the fact that if this is not done the insurance companies will be 
compelled to withdraw their business from that city. 

The old volunteer system of putting out fires still prevails in Lancaster, 
and the insurance agents intimate that the introduction of a paid fire de- 
partment will be the quickest and most effective remedy for the crime. 

The argument of the insurance men is briefly that their losses by incend- 
iary fires recently have been so great that, without any more losses or ex- 
penses, it will take them years to recover, through the premiums received 
from insurance in that city. 

Take the tobacco business for instance. It is estimated that there is 
about $2,500,000 insurance effected on tobacco and tobacco warehouses, 
which brir.gs about $10,000 in premiums, and without any more losses it 
will take them nearly twenty years to make up the loss on tobacco alone 
by these premiums, 

Walnut street, between Dock and Fifth streets, a distance of two and a 
half blocks, is becoming famous for insurance buildings. Among the sub- 
stantial and ornamental structures of this character are the Union Mutual, 
at Third and Walnut, and the Spring Garden Fire, below Fifth, both quite 
recently completed ; then comes the Delaware Mutua), the American Life, 
the Franklin Fire and the Commercial Union Assurance. In addition to 
these is the imposing building of the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, now rapidly approaching completion, on Walnut street, below Third 
strect, at a cost of $210,000 for building and the ground in which it is 
being erected. 

And still another one is soon to be built by the Jefferson Fire Insurance 
Company on Walnut below Fifth; the lot, purchased at a cost of $20,500, 
is 2t feet 6 inches front by 124 in depth ; the building will be four stories 
in height, with two-story back buildings. The front is of granite and 
brick, the first story entirely of granite, the sills and platforms of white 
Richmond granite, hammer dressed, and the columns of Capetown granite. 
polished. The second, third and fourth stories are of brick with granite 
trimmings, with a cornice of galvanized iron. The office and business 
apartments of the company will be on the first floor, the front office thirty 
feet deep, and the directors’ room, in the rear, thirty-three feet. In the rear 
these of there will be three offices. The second and third floors will also be 
divided into offices. The fourth floor will be occupied by the janitor. 
The building will be provided with five fire-proof vaults permanently built of 
iron, brick and stone, and be heated by low steam pressure by direct radi- 
ation, and provided with water-closets and other conveniences of the most 
approved pattern. 

Business is rather dull in this vacation season of the year among insur- 
ance people, and in consequence they have leisure to listen ‘to the jokes 
told about the death-bed insurance organizations. They enjoy this one, 
very often told at the Penn Mutual : 

An old man past 80 years of age, an inmate of the poor-house in York, 
Penn., had been receiving almost daily for a year or more, a notice to 
pay an assessment of one dollar on account of the death of ——, naming 
the deceased in each notice sent him. The speculators holding the policy 
on the life of this tough octogenarian kept on paying their dollars, reluct- 
antly doubtless, but serene as possible, under the belief that their pauper 
would peg out soon and they would get the $10,000 risk onhim. About 
six months ago the notices of assessment ceased coming, and a few days 
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ago the old fellow wrote to the officers of the company that issued his 
policy, to know when he might expect any more assessments to be made 
upon him, and he received by return mail, a postal card saying: ‘‘ You 
need give yourself no uneasiness about assessments, as every person in- 
sured in the company except yourself is dead, you will not be called upon 
again.” 

Among the bills signed by Governor Hoyt recently is the following, re- 
lating to fire and life insurance policies. 

That all life and fire insurance policies upon the lives or property of 
persons within this Commonwealth, whether issued by companies organ- 
ized under the laws of this State or by foreign companies doing business 
therein, which contains any reference to the application of the insured or 
the constitution, by-laws or other rules of the company, either as forming 
part of the policy or contract between the parties thereto, or having any 
bearing on said contract, shall contain or have attached to said policies, 
correct copies of the application as signed by the applicant, and the by- 
laws referred to, and unless so attached and accompanying the policy, no 
such application, constitution or by-laws shall be received in evidence in 
any controversy between the parties to or interested in the said policy, nor 
shall such application or by-laws be considered a part of the policy or 
contract between such parties. 

Also one empowering insurance companies to sell capital stock at 
public auction. 

William Royce, secretary of the Girard Fire, has resigned to accept the 
assistant secretaryship of the Hartford (Conn.) Fire Insurance Company. 

‘Sammy ” King, our venerable Mayor, has not only taken steps to pre- 
vent the firing of crackers, squibs, rockets, dutchmen, and other such 
things on the Fourth, buthe has effectually prevented the sale of fireworks 
in our city, and now the dealers who have several hundred thousand 
dollars worth of such stock, and the small boys who want to fire them off 
are inventing all kinds of ridicule to fire at the head of the Mayor. He is 
charged with being angry because he has no boys of his own to fire off 
crackers, venting his spleen accordingly ; then again he is heralded as an 
old Britisher who has never been naturalized nor reconciled to the cir- 
cumstances that gave us Independence Day, and is taking this method— 
“* sitting down” on the Fourth—to revenge himself forthe defeat of his 
ancestors, more than 100 years ago. While it is true that our worthy 
Mayor is aged, yet I can scarcely be made to believe that he took part 
against us in the Revolutionary struggle. Possibly his elder brothers 
may have done so, but ‘‘Sammy” never did. In the mean time the in- 
surance companies applaud ‘the old man,” and he seems to care more 
for their kind expression, than for the jibes and sneers of newspaper 
editors, the small boy, his father and mother, and the dealers in fireworks. 


PENN. 
PHILADELPHIA, Fuly 2, 1880, 





ALBANY. 


Slow Progress with Insurance Legislation—No Action on Senator Forster's Bill to 
Reduce the Standard of Valuation for Life Insurance Policies—Wrecks of Pro- 
posed Bills—Approval of the Governor's Vetoes—A Deadlock on the Bill Requir- 
ing a Copy of the Application to be Affixed to Life Policies—The Situation of 
Some Other Bills— Resume of the Work of the Session Regarding Insurance 
Matters. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

No progress has been made during the past week with any insurance 
bill. There are two on the list of bills in the Assembly ready for their 
third reading, but so slow progress has been made in that branch of 
legislative business, that neither has been reached, although they have 
been on that list for some time. It is not improbable but that they will 
remain there to the end of the session, if there is such a thing aS an end 
to this legislature, a point that many people seem to entertain grave 
doubts of at present. 

The Insurance Committee of the Senate has thus far declined to hold a 
meeting for the consideration of the bill introduced by Senator Forster, 
reducing the standard for valuation of life insurance policies in this state 
one per cent below that which has been the standard in the past. They 
fixed last Tuesday for a meeting but afterwards declined to hold one. 
The members of that committee consider the measure of too much im- 
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portance and the change too radical to be brought forward at this Stage 
of the session, when the minds of the members are all centred upon the 
senatorial contest. This indicates that there is no Prospect of its enact. 
ment during this session, and for that matter, of the passage of any law 
this year changing the New York standard for life insurance policies, 

The list of wrecks in proposed insurance laws are very numerous this 
year. There have not been as many measures of a radical character pre- 
sented this, as on some former years, but the number of bills that have 
been presented and failed are much larger than those which have reached 
the statute books. The Governor has vetoed two, the bill of Senator Ses- 
sions, making it one of the conditions of admitting a company from 
another state or country to do business in this State, that it wil] add 
another stipulation to the conditions precedent not to ask for the transfer 
a suit against it from a State to United States court; also, the act intro. 
duced by Mr. Duguid to exempt all the benevolent and beneficiary asso. 
siations doing a co-operative life insurance business from the operation 
of the insurance laws of the State. Both of the vetoes have been sustained 
by events and are now accepted as wise. 

The struggle over the question of compelling all life insurance com 
panies to attach,the application on which a policy is issued hereafter on 
the life of any citizen of this State, has been brought to a curious dead 
lock. Senator Madden introduced a bill of that kind in the Senate and 
pressed it until was passed by the Senate, then sent to the As 
sembly where it was referred to the insurance committee of that body, 
and has been held for two months or more. No report one way or the 
other, and no probability of its being reported. Mr. Paine introduced a 
bill of the same character in the Assembly, but different in phraseology, 
going farther in detail than the Madden bill. This, aftera severe contro- 
versy in the committee, was reported, and subseqnently passed the As- 
sembly. That has been ever since sleeping in the hands of the Senate 
committee on insurance, and all the efforts and labors of Mr. Raines with 
that committee has failed to secure action. Thus both houses have passed 
a bill requiring applications and answers to questions by the insured to 
be hereafter attached tothe policy based on the applications, and yet this 
action amounts to nothing. It has failed even to get an act of this kind 
tu the Governor, simply from the fact that each house acted on separate 
measures, 

The Senate also passed a bill to protect the rights of policyholders inall 
class of insurance companies, introduced by Senator Williams. This bill 
was akin to the bill attaching applications to policies, but instead of re- 
quiring that they should be part of the policy, provided that no statement 
oral or written, made by the insured in securing the policy on a life or on 
property, shall be deemed material to defeat or avoid the policy, or prevent 
its attaching, unless done with intent to deceive. This, after a long strug- 
gle passed the Senate and is sleeping in the hands of the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Insurance. 

Mr. Raine’s bill, making loss and damage by lightning part of the loss 
or damage of the risk written for fire, passed the Assembly and is held by 
the Senate Committee. 

Mr. C, H. Russell’s bill amending the second section of the act of 1877 
relative to the amount of capital stock required for fire and marine insur- 
ance companies, has made no progress since it was reported by the 
committee. This amendment was to confine other State and foreign com- 
panies of that class, to doing only the same business in this State that 
home-companies are permitted to do, and removing the restrictions of 
confining them to the same class of business in other States and coun- 
tries. This is on general orders in the Assembly, with no prospect of 
its being moved. 

Senator Rockwell’s bill to make the insurance broker the legal agent of 
the insurance company in which he locates a risk, was reported by the 
Assembly committee after passing the Senate, but all the efforts of Mr. 
Rockwell to move it any further have failed. 

The bill establishing a standard form of fire insurance policies appears 
to have been abandoned, no effort having been made fora month to secure 
action upon it, as is also Dougherty’s bill for a uniformity in fire insut- 
ance policies. 

There have been fifty-eight bills presented this session affecting insut- 
ance interests; of these eighteen have become laws, two passed and 
vetoed, one more in the hands of the Governor, and the probability of two 
more, the Plate Glass insurance and Pitt’s act amending the law of 1875, 
for the organization of societies which are doing life insurance on the a& 
sessment plan. From the present outlook these will include all bills that 
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will be passed. There are no measures of a radical character among 
those that have reached the statute books in regard to insurance, and no 
new feature introduced except in the act authorizing public officials to ac- 
cept bonds for security and bail, which are guaranteed by fidelity insur- 


ance companies. This is new to this State but an old system to England 


and Canada. 
The following are the texts of the bills which have been passed and be- 


came laws during the prolonged session. 

Chapter 39. Act to enable the Eagle Fire Company, of New York, to 
hold real estate. 

Chapter 171. Act to amend chapter 362 of the laws of 1880, to provide 
for the formation of county co-operative insurance companies. 

Chapter 256. Act concerning charitable, benevolent, and beneficiary 
associations, societies and corporations. 

Chapter 305. Act to extend the time for the continuance of town in- 
surance companies organized under chapter 739 of the laws of 1857. 

Chapter 307. Act to confirm a deed from the Universal Life Insurance 
Company to Andrew Dexter. 

Chapter 332. Act to declare the legality of and to confirm the assess- 
ment and taxation of certain corporations, joint-stock companies, and 
associations in the city of New York in 1880, and to allow credit to cer- 
tain corporations for taxes assessed to them in said year and paid. 

Chapter 361. Act to amend chapter 542 of the laws of 1880, entitled an 
act to provide for raising taxes for the use of the State upon certain cor- 
porations, joint-stock companies and associations. 

Chapter 395. Act to authorize the Continental Insurance Company, of 
the city of New York, to redeem its scrip issues. 

Chapter 434. Act in relation to life insurance companies. 

Chapter 463. Act prohibiting the courts of this State from entertaining 
jurisdiction of actions on policies of insurance in certain cases. 

Chapter 467. Act to amend chapter 863 of the laws of 1866, relative to 
the keeping and storage of combustible materials in the city of New 
York. : 

Chapter 471. Act to regulate the charges of marine insurance upon the 
canals of this State. 

Chapter 484. Act relating to real estate held by insurance companies 
organized under the laws of other States and countries. 

Chapter 486. Act to facilitate the giving of bonds required by law. 

Chapter 520. Actto incorporate the Paper Makers Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Chatham. 

Chapter 560. Act to amend chapter 463 of the laws of 1853, entitled 
“An act to provide for the incorporation of life and health insurance com- 
panies, and in relation to agencies of such companies.” 

Chapter 583. Act to amend chapter 183 of the laws of 1877, entitled 
“An act to provide for the reduction of the number of directors in fire and 
marine insurance companies.” 

Chapter 600, An act to regulate the depositing of securities by insur- 
ance companies with the State Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


ALBANY, Fuly 5, 1881. RANDOLPH. 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


Rochester Fire Insurance Interests. 


It is now some time since THE SPECTATOR has devoted any space 
to the insurance companies and agents at Roches’er. The neglect has not been 
due, however, to any disregard for the jmportant insurance interests in that flour- 
ishing manufacturing city. Rochester has an admirable system of fire protection, 
administered by capable, industrious men. Asa consequence, its inhabitants get 
fire insurance at a minimum, and what is more, from some of the best companies 
in the country, attracted thither by the excellent construction of the buildings, and 
other offered facilities for a paying business. The local Board of the city is now in 
active condition, and a uniform and adequate tariff has been agreed upon. 

The Rochester German Insurance Company, organized in 1872, is Rochester's 
local company. The city may be proud of this, its only fire insurance corporation, 
for the company ranks high among the other fire insurance organizations of the 
country for enterprise, conservatism and business success. Although not a mil- 
lionaire company, it bids fair to become so during the decade just entered upon. 
Since its date of organization, its assets have ever continued to increase until from 





$100,000 they have grown to $468,984, by latest report. The company owns net 
surplus of $125,000, The president, Frederick Cook; the vice-president, Hon. 
Jobn Lutes, and the secretary, Henry Norden, are the right men at the helm, and 
will, no doubt, long continue there, Providence permitting. 

Rochester’s principal insurance representatives, all of whom are trustworthy 
underwriters deserving the confidence of insurance seekers, are included in the 
following list: L, A. & L, F. Ward, S. B. Raymond & Son, McLean & Johnson, 
Reibling & Hotchkiss, William K. Barlow, Holmes & Williams, James Johnston, 
Rudolph Vay, Sprague & Wollf, G. W. Steitz, Andrew Brennan, P. S. Wilson, 
Firman & Webb, Frank J. Amsden, Ward & Clark, J. C. Miller & Son, Lovet 
& Sweet, Martin Bier, J. B. Jenkins, L. C. Duempelmann, E. E. Sill, William 
Manning & Son, John E. Baker, E. S. Dopp, Fred Zimmer, Abner Gardner, 
Ralph B .tler, N. B. Randall, C. L. Stowell. Without making invidious discrimi- 
nation, it may be said that C. L. Stowell, L. A. & L. F. Ward, S. B. Ray- 
mond & Son, and McLean & Johnson do the large bulk of the insurance business 
in Rochester. The offices which these names represent are the old timers, the 
respective firms having been in business a quarter of a century or more, and have 
the unlimited confidence and respect of the propertyholders in Rochester. These 
gentlemen are recognized by the insurance fraternity of the country as under- 
writers «f more than ordinary ability. 

C.L Stowell, who stands in the front raik of Rochester's fife underwriters, is 
familiar to insurance men in the Northern and Eastern Stat~s as Resident Man- 
ager for the Northern Department of :wo prominent c »mpanies, doing fire insur- 
ance business in this country, viz. the British America Assurance Company, of 
Toronto, and the National Fire Insurance Company, of Baltimore. In the case of 
the B itish America, Mr. Sto vell’s jurisdiction extends over the agencies in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. As Re.ident Manager of 
the Northern Department of the National Fire he supervises the agencies in the 
New England States, and in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiina and Michigan. The British America Assurance 
Company, one of the most trustworthy foreign companies doing business in the 
United States, commands this trustworthiness for the long period ot its existence 
as well as for financial solidity and good management. Its progressiveness appears 
in the increase of the United States branch assets yearly, leaping from $671,446 on 
January 1, 1879 to $816,407 in 1880 and thence to $850,676 in 188r. The National 
Fire, of Baltimore, born in 1849, 1s a thrifty organization, yearly growing in favor 
with insurance ag-nts and with the assured. It is abundantly able to meet all fire 
contingencies, having a palpable net surplus over all liabilities, including re- 
serve for re-insurance and paid-up capital. The figures of the company for the 
year ending December 31, 1880, are :—assets, $310,592; net surplus, $34,359; 
net premiums received, $108,949; total income, $125,110; losses, $68,718. In 
necessarily delegating extensive detailed work to others in order to capably 
supervise himself the large terr tory under his charge, Mr. Stowell finds able 
special agents and adjusters in the following gentleme:: L*vi Hotchkiss, Christian 
F. Knapp, Frank Brown and John Riines. Mr. Sowell has been in the 
general agency business not ].nger than seven years. The large field which he 
has charg? of at present testifies to the man's worth as a field manager. The two 
companies which he represents will confirm our statement that the territory embraced 
in the Northern Department is a prolific source of profit, due not so much from the 
natural fertility of the soil as from the careful hand which guides the plough, and sows 
and waters the seed. Mr Stowell has at all times thrown his influence in favor of cor- 
rect and honorable underwriting. As a maintainer of healthy rates and other 
conservative principles he has a reputation by no means limited to any 
locality. Having a keen appreciation of the social relations which should and 
must exist between the successful general agent and the locals, Mr. Stowell en- 
joys in most remarkable degree the entire confidence, respect and good will of his 
agents. His aim has always been to foster and prove worthy’of the high regard of 
his associates, and by dint of inborn politeness and affability, and cautious ob- 
servance of their reasonable wishes and wants, he has gained the strong personal 
attachment of each agent to himself. Not wanting in decision of character and 
executive will, requisite in all men occupying his position, he is, at the same time, 
of a complaisant, urba ve disposition, in every sense of the word a friend of, and 
sympa’hizer with, the honest, well-meaning local agent. This is the secret of the 
good fortune which attends Resident-manager Stowell—if indeed it be a secret. 
The agents under his jurisdiction are all trustworthy, capable men, zealous to pro- 
mote the interests of their companies. Their instruc ions t> accept none but safe, 
healthy risks at profitable rates are religiously observed. This is an ironclad rule 
with Mr. Stowell, and is certainly a commendable one. The valuable business 
qualities of which he is possessed, as enumerated above, render Mr. Stowell emi- 
nently the man for his position and explains the success with which he has filled it. 





H. S. Bull & Co., and the Accident Ins. Co., of N. A. 


H. S. BULL & Co., of Albany, lately appointed representatives of the 
newly arrived Accident Insurance Company, of North America, is a well established 
firm, enjoying the confidence and patronage of an extensive clientele. H. S. Bull, 
son of Martin V. B. Bull, the well-known underwriter, began business two years 
ago, starting as the representative of one or two companies. Enterprise and never 
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failing energy are perceptible characteristics of Mr. Bull, Whose firm are now agents 
locally or generally for the following trustworthy life, fire, marine and accident 
companies: Phoenix Mutual Life, Norwich Union Fire, American Fire (New 
York), Newark Fire, Union Fire (Philad: Iphia), Equitable Fire and Marine 
(Providence), St. Paul Fire and Marine, Newark City Fire, Jefferson Fire (New 
York), Accident Insurance Company of Norih America, Metrcpoli‘an Piate Glass 
and Hartford Steam Boil: r Inspection and Insurance Company. H.S. Bull & Co. 
have been made general agents of the Accident Company by manager Rawlings 
for the States of New York, Vermont and New Hampshire. Chaperoned by this 
firm, the introduction of the company to the public in the States named could not 
occur under more propitious circumstances. The company brings a good r puta- 
tion trom Canada, in the course of its nine years active existence having never con- 
tested aclaim. As the only company devoting its capital exclusively to accident 
insurance in the country, the public should recoguize that broad principle cf the 
efficiency of division of labor enunciated in political economy. With Sir Alexander 
T. Galt, G.C. M. G., as president ; John Rankin, as vice president, and Edward 
Rawlings as general manager, the good name and high standing of its officers 
should serve to influence the end »rsement of the Accident Company by the Ameri- 
can puvlic, and the good repu:ation of H. S. Bull, in whose hands rests the 
succt ss of the company in at least three of the United Stat-s, should still further 
inure to its success. H.S. Bull & Co. have their headquarters at Nos. 35 and 37 
State street, Albany. One hundred thousand do!lars have been deposited with the 
Insurance Department of New York, and the Accident Insurance Company will 
take immediate advantage of the permission legally given it to do business here. 
Mr. Bull's tendency to progressivene s, regardful at the same time of the import- 
ance of caution and conservatism in action, as gleaned from the principles and 
practices of his respected father, constitutes him an able representative of the 
new applicant for acc.dent business in this country. 














NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Decease of the Colorado Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Colorado Fire Insurance Company, cf Denver, having been unable 
to meet the demands made upon it for he payment of losses, has suspended busi- 
ness. The Denver Republican says that the Tabor Insurance Company, of Lead- 
ville, a corpor tion which includes Lieutenant-Guvernor Tabor and J. J. Henry 
among its managing directors, is negotiating for the purcha:e of the concern, and 
it is claimed that in case the sale is consummated—and The Republican believes 
the arrangement is almost certain to be carried out—the Tabor Company will 
assume ali the liabilities of the defunct corporation, and policyholders need have no 
anxiety about their risks. The Cclurado Fire was organized in September, 1879, 
with a nominal capital of $200,000, although the amount paid up 1s said to have 
been so small as to leave the com any too weak to sus‘ain even comparatively 
small reverses. The story is that if the transfer above-m:ntioned is made, the 
Tabor Company will remove to Denver at an early da e and as ume the name and 
plant of the Colorado. ‘The officers of the late «:ompany were as follows: Presi- 
dent, S. Elbert Smith ; Vice-president, William A. Ellis; Secretary, G. C. Glass; 
Assistant Secretary, W. H. Bentley. Mr. Smith was formerly well known in in- 
surance circles in Hartford. 





The President of the La Fayette Fire Insurance Company 
in Trouble. 


PRESIDENT HUBERT GIROUX, of the La Fayette Fire Insurance Com- 
pany appeared before the Attorney General at Albany on July 1, at 11 o'clock A. 
M. to show cause why he should not be removed from office. The action was the 
result of a complaint entered by Stephen A. Dodge, a former director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Dcdge petitions for the appointment of a receiver for the La Fayette. 
He furnished a rerorter with a history of the difficulties, as follows: Five or six 
years ago, Mr. Giroux assumed the authority, as president of the company, to‘loan 
money to himself and members of his family on mortgage securities of insufficient 
value, thus acting contrary to the laws of the State. The real estate mortgaged 
had, it was true, increased in value since that time, but that fact did not change the 
character of the original tranaction. In some other respects, also, Mr. Giroux 
had acted as sole custodian of bonds and securities, when he ought to have 
shared the responsibility with the Committee of Finance. In view of this usurpa- 
tion of authority Mr. Dodge secured the passage of a resolution directing the 
President to consult the committee in the management of the funds of the com- 
pany. This resolution offended Mr. Giroux, who at a subsequent meeting pro- 
cured its reconsideration. Shortly before the April election Mr. Dodge entered 
the office of the company with his counsel, John G. Schumaker, and asked some 
questions of the Secretary, Mr. Hunt, who was about to answer them, when Mr, 
Giroux appeared and peremptorily forbade him to do so. The questions referred 
merely to the public matters of the company, in regard to which he was at perfect 





liberty to inquire. At the election ot directors in April Mr. Giroux procured 
proxies to defeat Mr. Dodge. In justice to himself, therefore, and the friends 
whom he represented with the Attorney-General, Mr. Dodge filed his affidavit 
that in his belief that Mr. Giroux, owing to his limited responsibility, is not q 
proper person to be the sole custodian of the amount of money over which he ex. 
ercises exclusive control ; and that he has loaned money to himself and members 
of his family on inadequate security, and contrary to the laws of the Srate. Presj- 
dent Giroux in defending himself before the Attorney-General conc: ded that the 
company holds his bonds and mortgages for $28,500 but contend d that the 
security was ample. He said, in regard to access to the company’s books being re- 
fused stockholders, the charge which had been made was groundless. In order that 
both sides may submit sworn statements as to the sufficiency of the security given 
by the president for the $28,500 and as to the ch rge that information as to the 
business of the company had been denied them, an adjournment for ten days was 
allowed by the Attorn=y-General. 

That the La Fayette Fire Insurance Company hash d anything but a pros- 
perous experience in recent years is known to all perso s famiiiar with fire insur- 
ance history. We present below a tabulation of its business experience during the 
past five years: 
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$381,778 $72,275 | $159,503 | $144,374 | $123,383 
362,505 61,412 151,093 133,805 141,280 
367,296 60,780 156,515 119,661 111,957 
354,088 69,283 134,805 132,709 146,057 
324,536 76,607 97,929 132,788 1531237 














The company’s management expenses have, during the past five years, been 
highr than the ordinary run, the rate of management expenses to premiums 
averaging over 40 per cent each year. 





The Ansonia Clock Factory. 


APROPOS of what has appeared in the columns of THE SPECTATOR ot 
recent dates regarding the Ansonia Clock Company's new factory, the following 
taken from The Commercial Bulletin, New York, is given: 


The ground now o cu; ied sn ge large and two small buildings is 475 by 200 
feet. The entrance is on Eighth avenue, and the works extend from Twelfth to 
Thirtee ith streets and nearly to Ninth avenue. ‘The largest building is the one 
fronting on Seventh avenue. It 1s perfectly square, being 200 feet on each side, 
and four stories in height. It is built of brick, and the m son work is very solid, 
the walls being about two feet thick. The new building stands exactly upon the 
site of the one that was burned, but it is only four stories in height, whereas the 
other factory had five. Fastened to the factory walls, inside the yard, are iron 
stairways and gall ries, broad and substantial, leading to every floor upon each of 
the four sides ot the building, so that if a fire occured the factory could be emptied 
within three minutes. Iron shutters have been hung for all ‘he windows, and very 
costly and c mplete precau ions have been taken to guard aga'nst another fire. 
Upon each floor cf the new building—that is, each floor on each side of the 
factory —there are two lengths « f hose, each too fect long, which are all the time in 
position, and can be u at a quarter of aminute’s notice. Besides these, there 
are thr.ughout the differ. nt buildings fifteen hundred automatic sprinklers 
worked upon the thermostatic principle. That is, that if the temperature 
in any one place gets above a certain degree of heat, the expansion and contraction 
of certain metals at once starts the thermostatic machine, and the water is thus 
automatically released. These are designed for action in case a fire should break 
out at night when there is no one present to handle the hose; and there are so 
many of them, and the pressure of the water would be so great, that it would be 
almost an imp ssibility for a fire to get any sort of a votes yO In addition to these 
precautions, the factory is cover: d by a large number of electric alarms as well, 
which when stared not only give the location of the fire and send an alarm to the 
office, sounding it upon a gong, but also sets the sprinklers in motion on whatever 
floor it'may be started in. wood finishing building is in the rear of the 
larger factory. It is also of brick and built in the same style as the one described. 
It is five stories in height and 200 fet in lergth by soin breadth. Thereis an 
immense amount of delicate woodwork to be used, and it will be in this building 
where it will be manufactured and prepared. ‘Then between these two large 
buildings is the Suiting sad varnishing shop, a three-story building 80 by 50 feet 
in size, and the foundry building, which, like all other structures, is only one story 
in height. The wood-finishing, varnishing and foundry buildings are all new, and 
form a large addition to the building as it formerly existed. 


MERE MENTION. 


—Sharp & Daniel are announced as the Boston representatives of 
the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

--W. F. Fox, of the Queen, reports business good in Illinois. He 
has been taking a short trip through the State. 

—E. M. Teall, one of Chicago's oldest local underwriters, and aman 
of large experience in fire insurance, has taken into partnership, under the firm 
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name of E. M. Teall & Co., Cyrus A. Hardy. Mr. Hardy has been in Mr. Teali’s 
office for over fifteen years, and this is the result of long and faithful service. 


—The American Life Insurance Company has awarded Joseph 
Sandberg with the superintendency of its agents. 


_‘There has been a change in the firm of John S. Spann & Co., of 
Indianapolis, John M. Spann retiring, his successor being George W, Powell. 


_M. Bennett, Jr., Hartford, United States manager of the Scottish 
Union and National and Lion Insurance Companies, was in Chicago last week. 


—During June, Chicago had 54 alarms and so stills. The totalloss 
was $52,868, and the loss to insurance companies, so far as ascertained, $43,173. 

—Ah Say, an Oriental at Evanston, W. T., whose annual income is 
$12,000, has insured his life for $10,000 in favor of his wife, the charmirg Tye 
Ulaye. 

—At the meeting of the Board of Directors held last week the 
officers of the Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, were re-elected in 
each case. 

—Riddle, Hamilton & Co., of Terre Haute, have been made agen‘s 
of the Insurance Company of North Ameiica and the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Company. 

—George A. Armstrong, formerly special agent of the Watertown 
Fire Insurance Company, for Iowa, has been appointed special agent of the New 
York Underwriters Agency for the same territory. 


—The English press announce the falling through of the movement 
to organize the Sco.tish American Accident Company, of Glasgow, which was to 
enter the United States to do an accident business. 


—J. Fred. Marshall, of Chicago, formerly with George P. Treadway 
& Co.. has been appointed special agent of the New York Alliance, of which 
Straight & Lyman are general agents for the West. 


—S. F. Frowe, special agent of the Commercial Union for Illinois, 
reporis business very good in his State. The Commercial Union is a good com- 
pany and it could not have secured a better man than Mr. Frowe for Illinois. 


—At the annual meeting of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, held last week, acommendable exhibit was made of the year’s business. The 
old Board of Directors were re-elected, and also the officers of the preceding 
year. 

—The Fire Insurance Association, of London, has made Tatnall 
Paulding general agent for Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and District of 
Columbia, with head-quarters at- Philadelphia. Louis Wagner is said to be the 
successor of Mr. Faulding as local agent of the company at Philadelphia. 


—The Argentine Insurance Company, of Denver, Col., of which W. 
C. Grubb, ot Indianapolis, is eastern manager, has opened its books for an in- 
crease of capital from $100,000 to $200,000. The first year’s businéss of the Ar- 
gentine has been very successful, losses being less than 25 per cent of premium 
receipts. 

—Cornelius Walford recently gave a reception, in his hospitable style, 
toa number of eminent foreign underwriters now in England, among whom were 
included Henry B, Hyde, President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
General Manager Martin, of the Colonial Mutual, Melbourne. Many London 
insurance celebiities were present. 


—The scarlet ink of William P. Barber, an insurance man of Hart- 
ford, is being brought into general use more and more as its properties.become 
known. Especially is this the case in the offices of insurance companies and 
agents, Mr, Barber receiving testimonials every day from underwriters as to the 
= qualities of his ‘celebrated scarlet.” His address is Box 260, Hartford Post- 
Office. 


—Fortune has favored the Franklin and Emporium Fire Insurance 
Company during the past six months. Its net surplus has been increascd from 
$145,419 to $155,677, while a semi-annual dividend of six per cent has been de- 
clared. John Alger, the president, and Secretary R. M. G. Dodge Have guided 
the company in the path of correct underwriting, with successful results, since the 
Start taken in 1879. 


—The semi-annual five per cent dividend of the Montauk Fire Insur- 
ance Company, noted in our table of fire insurance stocks and dividends, will be 
paid out of the earnings of the company for the past six months. The Montauk 
has done a good business during the current year, its net surplus at the present 
time, after providing for the dividend, being in palpable excess over that held at the 
beginning ot the year. 

—The London Insurance papers contain an announcement from the 
New York Equitable Life that ,the company will give three prizes of £100, £25 
and £10 for the first, second and third best essays on the subject of life insurance, 
the essays to have special reference to its influence in promoting habits of econ- 
omy, thrift and sobriety ; the consequent repression of intemperance, poverty and 
.‘rime; its bearing upon the reduction of the poor rate; the cost of repression of 





crime, and the industrial and social phases of the question. Competitors are to 
send in their essays to S. G. Goodrich, resident director of the Equitable Life in 
London, before the first of October. The judges will be S. C. Hall, F. S. A., 
Cornelius Walford and Thomas Hughes (‘‘Tom Brown”). The terms of the 
Equitable ofter leaves in doubt the point whether American writers may enter the 
race. 

—Theodore Lange was, on June 28, arrested at Chicago for attempted 
blackmail, the subject being Mrs. Sophia Schmidt, whcse husband died recently, 
carrying $15,000 life insurance on his life in her favor. It seems that Mrs. Schmidt 
received a communicatien, the writer of which claimed to have knowledge of a con- 
spiracy to cheat her out of the insurance, Subsequent correspondence kd to a 
meeting, resulting in the arrest of Lange. 


—A. M. Little, president of the Glens Falls, has been in New York 
for some days. He seems to be in excellent health and spirits, and although of 
advanced age, will probably continue not a little while longer to occupy the execu- 
tive chair of the company. The Glens Falls is in better condition than ever, al- 
ways improving under acorps cf able officers. The president of a prominent 
competitive company, referring to the Glens Falls not long since, well remarked 
that the company thrived under a rare management, embracing in Mr. Little and 
Mr. Cunningham, two representative insurance men of the age. 


—W. K. Duhamel, the receiver of the defunct National Capital Life 
Insurance Company, of Washington, has submitted a report to the Court of Equity, 
giving a full history cf the company, the leading facts of which have been fre- 
quently alluded to in THE SPECTATOR. The receiver recommends that steps be 
taken to put a lasting quietus upon the concern and prevent further speculations 
in its ‘‘charter,"’ and that the suits to which it is a party be closed as soon as possi- 
ble. An interesting feature of the report is its comment upon the lack of insurance 
laws in the District cf Columbia, and its illustration of the way in which this served 
the purposes of Benjamin Noyes and his pupil and successor, H. H. Finley. 


—The meeting of fire underwriters, as announced in THE SPECTAToR, 
was held at the Stevens House, Lancaster, Pa., June 28. About forty agents, general, 
special and local, were present. The object of the meeting+to devise measures to 
suppress incendiarism in Lancaster and to act upon the resulting demoralized con- 
dition of the fire insurance business in that place—was fully presented by various 
speakers. At the evening session of the convention, Mayor MacGcnigle, of Lan- 
caster, who was present by invitation, admitted that most of the fires in the city 
were incendiary, but said that the authorities were powerless to detect and arrest 
the guilty patties. The result of the debate was the appointment of a committee 
te draft resolutions to be presented to the City Councils, recommending the estab- 
lishment of a paid fire department. A movement was also started to bring about 
the formation of a local board, and until such organizatton should be complete, the 
minimum rate on tobacco in Lancaster and vicinity was fixed at 50 cents. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 








Office of the Howard Insurance Company, 
66 Wall Street, New York, June 29, 1881. 


NINETY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY HAVE 
this day declared a Dividend of Five (5) per Cent upon the Capital Stock, 


payable July 1, r88z, on demand. 
CHAS. A. HULL, Secretary. 





Franklin and Emporium F ire Insurance Company. , 
237 Broadway, New York, July 1, 188. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED A 
Semi-Annual Dividend of Six (6) per cent, payable on demand. 


Catt Cate ooo osssacccecicccsccccscccsvccvcsevevessesossesecoess ,000.00 
Re-Insurance and all Liabilities... .............6--sseeeeeeeeeeeeese 37,378.44 
Net Surplas........cccccccesces covcccccsccceveccccsessoveocccsnes 155,076.55 

Cash Assets, July 1. 1882........ccceccessseeceeecceccceeeses $393,054.99 


R. M. G. DODGE, Secretary. 





207 Montague street, Brooklyn, 
170 Broadway, New York, Jure 28, r188r. 


FORTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED A 
Semi-Annual Dividend of Five (5) per cen’, payable on and after July 1 at 
the Brooklyn office. 


Montauk Fire Insurance Company, 


G. C. HALSTED, Secretary. 
(Continued on page v.) 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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Par Value 
of Stock. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 
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Sale af Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 
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$300,000 | $167.03 | Jan.,’82 | 10 | 200 Etna, Hartford 20 | ¢$3,000,000] $190.97 | tJuly, ~ 
290,000} 200.97 | July, ’80 6% 160 American, boston 300,000} 1351.71 | Jan., 
400,000} 233.74 | Jan., ’8: 165 American, Newark 600,000 | 224.83 Mar. "Br 
200,000} 139.70 | Jan., *8r ‘ 116 
200,000} 266.56 | Feb., 81 |Mar. 30,'81 American, Philadelphia 490,000} 260.24 | April,’8: 
153,000] 242.92 | Jan., ‘81 Feb.to,’81] 205 American *Central, St. Louis 25 300,000} 183.43 | Jan., 81 

Armenia, Pittsburgh 250,000} 112.40 | Jan., 81 


oumu 
“ ® 
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200,0c0} 103.25 | July, ’80 
200,000 | 322.04 | Jan., ’8r 
300,000} 264.54 | Jan., ’81 
City 210,009 | 188,20 | Feb., ’81 | 
Clinton .. 250,000 152.89 | Jan., "81 
Columbia 300,000 | 100.49 | Jan., "77 


Atlantic, Providence... ...-- 200,000 | 108.95 | Jan.,’8x 
Boatmans, Pittsburgh ¢ 250,000] 125.88 | Jan.,’8r 
Commonwealth, Boston 500,020} 104.98 | April,’81 


an 
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Apr.13,’81 Connecticut, Hartford... 1,000,000] 128.77 |*July,’8z 
Detroit, Detroit 300,000] 203.6r | Jan., ’8: 
Feb.10, ’81 Eliot, Boston 200,000} 172.69 | Apr., ’8: 
jjun. 13,81 
Apr.18,'81 Equitable, Providence 300,000} 135.63 |J an., ’81 
\Jan 26,'81 Fire Association, Philad-iphia < 0000} 349.93 ” ogy 
May 18,'81 Firemans Fund, San Francisco 300,000} 108.26 |*Apr., ’8: 


CR... cncccon sess 200,000} 186.54 |*May,’81 
Commercial 200,000} 148.30 |*July,’81 
Continental 1,000,000] 225.61 | Jan., ’81 
Eagle 300,000 | 300.39 Apr.,’81 
“ 200,000 137.03 an., "81 
Exchange 200,010 | 142.79 eb., ’81 
Firemens, Baltimore 378,000] 120.14 | Jan., ’81 
Firemens, Dayton 250,000] 120,12 


200,000] 166.59 | Jan., 8: 
Firemens, Newark 500,000} 218.92 | July, ’80 


204,000 | 136.89 -_ oy 8x | 
150,000 142.71 » 81 | 
Fonahiin a and ft mpori m.- 200,000 172.71 
German American 1,000,000} 225.61 
i 1,000,000 | 184.21 


First National, Worcester 200,000 | 107.08 
Franklin, Boston 200,000] 100.74 
Mar. 8, ‘81 Franklin, Philadelphia 400,000 | 335.78 
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| May 16,'81 German, Pittsburgh 100,000 | 147.48 
Apr.13 '81 Girard, Philadelphia 300,000] 282.33 
| Mar. 3, 81 Hartford, Hartford 1,250,000} 194.23 
Jun. 29, "81 
|Jun. 18,8: 5 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... 2,000,000} 222.75 
May 26,81 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 2 200,000] 219.81 
| Manufacturers, Boston 500,000] 164.97 | Mar.,’81 
Jun, 29,'81 
| Jun. 13 (81 Mercantile, Cleveland 200,0co| 159.84 tay . 8x 
|Apr.30, 81 Mercantile Marine, Boston - 400,000] 152.94 jens 
|May 25,’ "81 Merchants Providence 200,000 | 143.01 
|May 4, (8: 
| May 11,81 Merchants, Newark 400,000] 209.98 | 
National. Baltimore .- 200,000} 117.18 | 
|May 4, "81 National, Hartford 1,000,000} 170.04 
Jun. 23,’81 
Feb. 21,’81 Neptune, Boston 300,000} 153.06 
- 1,’81 Newark City, Newark... 200,000 | 160.09 | 
far. 30,'81 Newark, Newark 250,000 | 234.27 
Jun. 29,’81 


200,000] 366.04 
- 200,000 | 164.53 
yonder 2 200,000 | 267.23 
Guardian --. 200,000 | 111,38 

150,coo| 188,83 
@ 1,000,000} 266.13 
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200,000} 121.56 
3,000,000 154-64 
500,000 | 129.7 
Importers and ‘Traders -. 200,000 138.23 
Irving 200,000 | 109.58 
Jefferson 200,010} 251.68 
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Kings County 150,000 235.58 

Knickerbocker 280,000} 100.82 

La Fayette 150,000 | 165.28 

200,000} 115.35 

Lenox. -..-.-.-- 150,000 | 105.12 k 

Long Isiand 300,000} 154.01 *July, 

New Hampshire, Manchester 500,000] 168.51 

Mayrz1,'81 North American, Boston 200,000} 143.72 

| Jun, r1,’8t Northwestern National, Milwaukee 600,000} 134.20 

|Apr.15,'81 

Jun. 3,’81| * Orient, Hartford 1,000,000} 136.52 

rs r.29,'81 Pennsylvania, Phila.............. ~ 400,000 | 321.22 
May18,’81 Peoples, Newark : 300,000] 110.51 


300,000 | 103.52 July,’ 

250,000 15? 22 | an., OF | 
Manuf’rs and Buiicers --- 200,000} 1096.31 | Jan., Bt | 
Mechanics 250,000 | 212.99 | Jan., '8r | 
Mechanics and Traders... 200,000} 217.60 | _Jan., ’8r | 
Mercantile 200,000 | 115.08 |*July,’82 | 


= 18,’81 & Peoples, Trenton 300,000] 164.48 
| ome 3 "80 Phoenix, Hartford 2,000,000] 209.64 

ay25,’ 8x Prescott, Boston 200,000} 155.87 
|May 11,’81 
| Feb. 2,’ "81 Providence Washington, Providence 400,coo | 123.26 
Mar.14,’81 5 Revere, Boston 200,000} 105.67 
Security, New Haven 200,000} 111.44 


Merchants -.... 200,000 | 172.69 + 81 
d@Metropolitan Plate Glass 100,000 | 121.54 a. oy (81 
200,000] 132.80 |*July,’8: 
200,000 | 174.67 | jan., 81 

n 200,000| 160.77 | Jan., 8x 
4 New York and soston.. 200,000} 100.64 
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New York Bowery 300,000| 249.19 | Jan., 8: 
New York City 300,000| 105.72 
New York Equitable --.- 210,000 | 253-73 
New York Fire 200,000 | 149.35 
i 500,000} 223.67 
250,000 | 190.49 


w 
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Mar.26,’81 Shoe and Leather, Boston 600,000 | 146.81 
Mayt6, gs Springfield, Springfield 1,000,000 | 136.19 
— 28,’81 St. Paul, St. Paul 400,000/ 139.62 
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Traders, Chicag: 500,000 | 144.21 
Union, Philadelphia 500,000} 120.38 
350,000} 128.7% ; | 4 |Mayrz,’8: United Firemens, Philadelphi 200,000 | 117.42 
200,000 | 314.34 Jun. 25, "81 
200,000] 154.55 a .26,’81 Washington, Boston 400,000} 188.96 
200,000} 152.85 ay11,’81 1 
150,000} 235.22 |Mayrzr, "81 ie 
1,000,000 | 140.14 | Jun.27,’81 Canadian Companies Doing Business i in New York, 
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| Jun. 13,) "81 PRG LN 9, W rea “50 | 
Jun.16,’81| 80 British America, Toronto $500,000 | $143.05 | June, 81 10 150 
Western, Toronto 20 | 400,000 | 175.27 | Jan., ’8z 15 220 


200,000} 119.54 
300,000 112.60 
200,000} 161.75 
200,000} 184.14 
200,000} 187.57 | J | 
121.76 “July,” 81 


terling 112.26 | Aug., ’80 
Stuyvesant 168.29 | 2. -, 781 


Tradesmens ’ 127.69 |* uly, "81 
: 113.29 , 8x 


al 





|Feb. 15,’81 
|Apr. 1,’ 8z 
Jun. .28,"8 


jae ay18,’81 a Rate before last capital increase ; 





ad 


* Second dividend declared this year. 
t Third dividend declared this year. 
; now held at 120 
4 Has re-irisured its outstanding risks and retired from business. E 
¢ No dividend had been paid by the New York and Boston since its organization in 1876, 
d@ Devoted to insuring plate glass against breakage exclusively. 
¢ With an additional dividend of 34 per cent on the reserve fund. 
J Sale before last capital increase. 
g Has announced an increase to $5,000,000. 
4 Since capital increase the book value is reported at $167.68 fi 
N. B.—The above table contains a complete list to date of ‘the joint stock fire and fire 
marine insurance companies of America authorized to do business in New York State. 
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